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^ * ABSTRACT 

, ANTECEDENTS OF EARLY MARITAL AND FERTILITY BEHAVIOR: 
THE IMPACT OF ADOLESCFNT ATTITUDES ON EARLV WRRI/IGF AND FERTILITY 

A process model which included the influences of social orinin, 
encouragement, anH the formation of adolescent period attitudes as 
antecedents of early narital and fertility behavior was constructed 
and evaluated using three-wave panel data obtained from 176 non- 
metropolitan females. The model "expl^ned" 28% of the variation 
in early fertility indicating the importance of marital -timing, \ 
adolescent marital olans and educational desires as>»imnortant an- 
tecedents of early fertility. Fertility desires during adolescence* 
were not found to be related to either time of marriage or actual 
early fertility*. Population policy implications-of t^ese findings 
v;ere' discussed. ^ 



ANTECEDENTS OF EARLY MARITAL AND FERTILITY BEHAVIOR: 
THE IMPACT OF ADOLESCENT ATTITUDES ON EARLY MARRIAGE AND FEJ^TILITY 

Awareness of SRX role behavior as an important component of 
population planning has led to the policy recommelndations in which 
encouragement of female educational and occupational attainment 
ip'/reg&rded as»a mechanism for reducinn fertility desires, and, - \ 
subsequently, actual levels of fertility (Elake, 1965; Davis, 1967). 
Unfortunately, 'previous research has largely neglected to demon- 
strate processes by which fertility aspirations and related atti- 
tudes are developed and the relationships of these to early child- 
bearing behavior (Kuvlesky^?TTT^-Obordo, 197?). As an approach to 
discovering such processes, the merger of status attainment mod- 
eling (Blau and Duncan, 1967; Duncan et al., 1972; Sewell et al., 
1969, 1970; Haller and PorteS, 1973) with certain population 
policy recommendations (Blake, 1965, 1969; Davis, 1967) should 
prove useful. The present studyx atteifipts to supplement existing 

knowledge by focusing on antecedents of familial and status aspira- 
tions of young women and their .subsequent marital and fertility 

patterns. The young adult population is emphasized since recent 

patterns of American fertility are largely attributable to timing 

of marriage and ch-i Idbearinq among this age group (Campbell, 197^). 

Specifically, a process model taking into account social origin 

influences and adolescent attitudes has been developed, usina the 

>;W;tatus attainment paradigm, arid evaluated*, utilizing data from a . 

• ' ■ - 

el of non-metropolitan Southern womeYi. t , ■ 



" In a series of articles Blake (1965, 1966,^967, 1969; Blake 

and Das Gupta, 1972) has maintained that fertility reductions cannot 
•it- 
be accpmplished solely through limitation of fertility to expressed 

desires and has argued for direction of population policy toward 
re'duction in family size-^Wires . One means by which such reduc- 
tions might be ^ccompjrsh^is through demonstration of the advan- 
tages of gainful employment to potential rp^thers (Blake, 1965). 
Davis (1967) has advanced a similar position. While observing the 
need for inquiry into sources^ of fertll||;y desires, Davis has ad- 
vocated (1) the de-emphasis of familial roles, (2) the redefinition 
of sex roles through the influence of the educational system, and 
(3) the advancelnent of educational and occupational opportunities 
available to women.. In his view, the implementation of these poli- 
cies would encourage marital postponement and reduce both desired 
and actual levels of fertility. 

Unfortunately, such policy recommendations are largely un- 
guided by empirical research explicitly considering antecedents 
of reproductive desires or research demonstrative of ^ffects of 
reproductive desires on actual fertility patterns' (Davis, 1967). 
Actually, there is a dearth of empirical information bearing on 
such potentially important antecedent influences as earl^ sociali- 
zation, encouragemen-t from significant others, and attitude forma- 
tion as they impact upon fertil ity.,^awcett (1970) in his over- 
view of Psychology and Population addresses similar topics in his 
call for "basic studies to meet long term needs." 
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"The questions that need investigating are so basic 
that a .recita^tion of them seems lacking in substance. 
What are the factors that lead most people to choose mar- 
riage over non-marriage, and children over chndle5sness? 
How are decisions made about when to marry and, after mar- 
riage, when to have children? If these vital matters are 
not the result of rational decisions, why is that so? 
(Fawcelt; 1970, p. 105)/ 

Fawcett,, furthermore, maintains that the ^'answers to such 
questions, even partial answers, are an essential ingredient in 
the design of population policy and programs." The ambition of 
the present research is to provide admittedly limfted information 
of this type. It is hoped that the introduction of the status at- 
tainment perspectfve with panel data will direct attention to social . 
psychological progesses leading to early reproductive behavior, 
and thus, more firmly link population policy to empirical research. 

Previous Research 
In terms of the problem being. addressed, one difficulty in 
social demographic researci] bearing on variations in fertility 
aspirations -and patterns has been the emphasis on Studies of 
-women in the middle and late childbearing years (Freedman et al . , . 
1954; Ny^sJnd Hoffman, 1963; Rosen and Simmons, 1971; Kiser, 1962; 
Ridley, 1^59; Westoff et al,,. 1961; Bumpass and Westoff, 1970). 
.Despite expost^facto designs, such studies- do suggest associations 
of occupational and educational* attainments of wives with family 
planning "and small family sizes (Ridley, J959; Pratt and Whelpton, - 
1958; Kupinsky, 1971; Duncan, 1965; Astin, 1969; Holstrom, 1972; 
Carleton, 1965). Furthermore, Stycos (1952^, Stycos et aK, 1956), 
Weller (1968; Weller and Sakoda, 1971), and Michel (1971) have 



noted associations of employment of wives with family integration, 
equalitarian relationships, and communication between spouses. Un- 
fortunately, the expost facto nature of the above studies precludes 
clear specification of temporal order and thus determination of 
antecedents of marriage and "(fhildbearing patterns, 

There are two notable exceptions to this emphasis on expost 
facto design which seem to indicate that firemarital attitudes in- 
fluence fertil ity. Westoff, (lishler and Kelly (1957) recontacted, 
after twenty years, a sample of 300 engaged coujDles who had originally 
participated in a study of marital compatibility. Using 154 cases 
in which sufficient data were available, they report a correlation 
of .27 between family size preference and cummulative fertility. 
Although not explicitly considering fertility, Bayer's (1969aj 1969b) 
analysis of Project Talent data indicates the importance of marital 
plans and educational desires on subsequent age at marriage. 
Since it seems reasonable to assume that early marriage would be 
associated with early fertility, it would follow that these sarpe 
influences may indirectly influence fertility through timing of 
marriage. 

Reviev^ers in the field of status attainment research (Falk 
and Cosby, 1975; Carter and tarter, 1972) have observed that socio- 
/ logical concern with the modeling of processes of individual devel- 
opment is largely attributable to Duncan (19y66a, Duncan et al . , 1972) 
who considered the father's occupational status to be an origin 
status for the child. Socioeconomic background has been similiarly |^ 
treated in the Wisconsin model by Sewell (Sewell et al . , 1969; 



1970; Sewell and Hauser, 1972)^, Haller and Fortes (1973), Alexander 
(Alexander et al., 1975), and Wilson and Fortes (1975). In these 
studies, the transmfssion of parental status to the next generation 
was presented as partially mediated by academic performance, in- 
fluence' of significant others, and the formation of educational and 
occupational aspirations. 

While research in the field of status attainment has focused 
primarily on backgrounds and attainments of males, findings hold 
Implications relev^rv^^^^t^^ processes of women. 

Duncan, Featherman, and Duncan (19^) introduced ferti/lity, or 
children ever born to wife, as an intervening variable in the process; 
uriderlying occupational and income attainments of husbands. In this 
application, fertility was presented .as an outcome of influences of 
husband's father's education, husband ^s education, husband's first 
job, wife's education, and wife's father's occupation. However, as 
antecedents of fertility, only husband's education and wife's educa- 
tion yielded significant^results. The effects of these were nega- 
tive, indicating an association of higher levels of^^ucation with 
lower actual fertility. 

With reference to fertility patterns, number of siblings may 
alsa be considered an origin factor of importance (Bumpass and 
Westoff, 1970; Westoff and Fotvin, 1967). On the basis of data 
from the Growth of American Families Survey of 1955 and the Current 
population Survey of 1962, Duncan* (Duncan et al . , 1965) theorizes 
that potential parents may seek to recreate family situations famil- 
*1ar to them based on childhood and "adolescent experiences. In the 
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same study, it was also noted that women from large families tend 
toward lower educational attainment and earlier marriage and child- 
bearing than women from small fTmTli es. 

Central to the present study are the theoretical formal ati oris 
of Falk and Cosby (1975). Synthesizing literature regarding female 
attainment processes, these writers have integrated female sex role 
contingency factors into the basic Wisconsin Status* Attainment model 
(Sewell et al., 1969, 1970). Social origins influence the nature 
O^signif^ant other encouragement and through such encouragemefit 
influence the formation of educational, occupational, majht^ sind 
fertility aspirations. These attitudes are then proposed as influ- 
ential on early marital'^nd Tfe^tility behavior as well as on socio- 
economic achievement. 

The Young Adult Procreation Model 
^ Drawing on the reformulations suggested by Falk and Cosby 
(1975), a process model of antecedents underlying early marriage 
and fertility is represented in Figure 1. This model was develj^ped 
to integrate demographic and status attainment perspectives. It 
depicts a network of relationships in which the exogenous factor, 
social origins, influences young adult timing of marriage and fer- 
tility through a complex of intervening variables. Parental socio- 
economic-status (X^-SES) and family of origin size (X2-SIB) result 
in differential degrees of significant other encouragement for 
high status occupational attainment (X^-SOI). 'Such encouragement 
^ is viewed as an important influence intervening between socl&l 



Figure T. The Young Adult Procreation Model^ 




Variable abbreviations used in the noc^el diaqram, tables and text' are ^s follows: 

SES • Standardized comrosHf» score of breadwinner's occupation in Duncan's SEI and father's**, 
and mother's edwiffTons. * ' * 

SIB - Number of lisHnq siblings in family of oficjin. ' * , * ' 

SOI - Composite scbre for encouranement of high occupational status attainment. Sources 6f 

encouranementiL parents, friends, relatives, teachers and high school counselors. (Mea- 
sured in sophonSt?e year of hiqh school), . » 

LOA - Level of occupatioftaj^^pirations (Senior ye^r of high school). 

LEA - Level of educational asPtnKjons (Senior year' of high school) 

MP - Marital plans^aqe resnonderHi^desires to marry 

LFA - Level of fertilrty aspiration^ . 

M^RP- Nunber of years nmrried (four years a^r 

PERT- dumber of children (four years after hit 
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origins and the formation of late-adoljscent aspirations regarding 
occupation (X^-LOA), education (Xg-LEA), marriage (Xg-MP)^ and fer- 
tility (Xy-LFA) • ' Aspirations , $0 developed, in turn influence 
timing of marriage CXg-MARR) and fertility (Xg-FERT), 

The Young Adult Procreation model was evaluated within, a 
path analytic framework (Wright^ 1934; Duncan, 1966b; and Kerlinger 
and Pedhazur, 1973)> Consistent with standard path analytic appli- 
cations, the model assumes: (1) a non-recursive system, (2) Ifnear- 
additive relationships, (3) interval- or near interval measurement, 
and (4) appropria1:e uncorrelated residuals. Path analysis also 
requires clear specification of directions 'bf influence among vari- 
ables. The specification problem was miniijpized by the utilization 
of three-wave panel data in the operationalizat-ion of ^required 
variables. Multiple regression procedures were used to obtain the 
standardized beta values or "p^ath coefficients'" required for assess- 
ment of the model (Service, 1972; Kerl inger . and Pedhazur, 1973). 

Oper'ationalization and Specification ^ ^ 
Data, appropriate for fevaluati^on of the Young Adult Procreation 
Model were provided by the Southern Youth Study. Intended to in- 
vestigate achievement processes of non-metropolitan youth, the 
* Southern Youth Study^'n eludes longitudinal data on a panel of non- 
inetropolitan students form selected Alabama, Georgia, Texas and 
South: Carolina high schools. Respondents were initially contacted 
In their high school sophonfore year (1966-1967) when ^fan]i ly back- 
round and significant other encouragement data were obtained. • 



Reconnected as seniors in 1968, respondents were. questioned regarding 
statics ;aipi rations. In 1972, approximately four years following 
h^QJl^^li^Ol graduation, respondents were contacted for a third 
time ^A*d levels of attainment and. procreation were recorded (White, 

1974).; ; - 

;ifT^^^ parental socioeconomic status variable (SES-X^) represents 
a qSamppsite* index derived as. the mean z-score of three parental 
status indicators: leVel of father's education , level of mother's 
education, and the occupation of the family breadwinner. Father's 
and -mother's^ educational levels were recorded on S six item scale 
ranging from^ valufe of "0" for those who did not attend high school 
to i value of "5" for college graduates. Family breadwinner's occu- 
pation was coded -according to Duncan's socioeconomic index (1961). 
In the calculation of SES, as' with other multi-item scales, where 
one or more items were missing^, the remaining data ''were utilized to 
estimate the value of the variable. For example, if mother's edu- 
cation and brel^dwinner's occupation were known but father's edu- 
cation was unknown, S^S was estimated using the two known items. 

the number of siblings (SIB-X2) defined^as the total number 
of brothers and sisters. The South Carolina questionnaire did not 
include a question on sibling number. Estimates for this portion 
of the data were obtained by using, when possible, a parallel question 
on sibling order (e.g., "only child") or a random, assignment missing 
tlata treatment. ^ " 



M, 

Significanjt other encourageiD^nt {SOI-X3) represents an index 
W encouragement for high level occupational attainment. As sopho- v 
mores .''respondents were asked, to name the occupation which they most 
desired as a lifetime job. The responses to this. question w&re 
coded according to Duncan's socioeconomic index, and. then dichotomized 
into high and low status categories .using the median of\61 as a di- ' . 

viding point. Structured responses were obtained from aXecond . . 
questionCjiiMch asked how helpful parents, relatives, friends, teachers 
and high school counselorl had been in developing the respondepit's 
occupational preference. Responses to this' second question were « . 

coded with a value of'"l" indicating low encouragement (none or ^, 
some help) and a value of "2" indicating high encouragement (much 
. or very much help). SOI is an index which combines these responses 
to produce scores with a range of five to ten. A score of ^ 
. indicated the choice of a Ipw status occupation and/or consistent 
• perceptions of low levels of encouragement from each significant 
.other. Scores from^"6!' to "10" would indicate an asfJiration ,to a^ 
high status occupation ancf high levels of encouragement from^one 
''or more of the suggested significant others. 

Procedures used to estimate' levels of occupational aspirations i 
(l6a-X^) ^nd levels of educational aspirations (LEA-X^) were de- ^ ^ 

s'gned'to approximate the scaling of aspirations developed by Haller , 
: and his associates (Haller and Milfer, 1971; Haller et al., 1974). 

"Idealistic" and "realistic" dimensions of aspirations were obtained 
"duri,ng the high school senior year by asking the respondent to 

' * 13 • 
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indicate both the occupational and educational levels that she 
"desired" and that ^he "expected" to attain. Occupational re- 
sponses were coded in terms of Duncan's SEI, Educational responses 
were coded'^according to a six item scale ranging from "quit high 
school" to "Post-college degree". LEA and LOA were then determined 
by averaging idealistic and realistic responses. 

The remaining attitudinal variables measured during the senior 
year of high ^school involved marital plans (MP-Xg) and level of 
fertility aspirations (LFA-Xy). The respondent's expressyfed desired 
age of marriage was directly interpreted as an indicatorW marital 
plans. Responses indicating desired ages at marriage greater than 
fifty were coded; as fifty., LFA was represented by the average of 
the number of children that the respondent desired and expected 
to have. r 

Marital timing (MARR-Xg) was indicated by marital duration 
and refers ta the number of years the respondent had been married 
at the time of the third interview, approximately four years after 
the expected date of her high school graduation. ^ Unmarried women 
^ere given a code of "0". Low scores on this variable are'inter- 
pretable as indicating marital postponement. Fertility (FERT-Xg), 
the final variable, was defined as tRe number of children given 
birth to by the time of the 1972 interview. 

Findings 

The mean and zero order correlations from the Southern Youth 
Study appear as Table 1. The^data described a population of white 
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females who have experienced .i^elatively: low levels of fertility with- 

\ _ ■ * ' f \' . 

in the four year period following hiQH^ school , as indicated by the * 
mean fertility figure of .385 children. Thirty percent reported 
one chil^^. and only 4% reported twp pr more Children. The married 
status was more-prevalent with 66'^ /reporting marriage during this 
period. This percentage^as similar to estimates .for comparable age 
groups in the U..S. population (U.,^^ Bureau of the Census, 1971). 
The average length of marital duration was approximately two years. 
Of the 176 women in the panel, ,4% had been married less than a year;^ 
12% had, been married less than two years; 22% less than three years; 
20% l€;§s than four years; and 8% slightly more than four years. 

As high school seniors, the women expressed aspirations that 
largely reflected prevailing American values. An emphasis was pUced 
on college training as indicated by the n^ay LEA value of 3.9. 
Similar levels p'f educatiojir&l desires were reported by Bayer* (1959a, 
1969b) using the' Project Talent national* panel. Aspirations for 
occup|rt1onal attainment were also- relatively high. The mean LOA 
figure w^as 55.2 SEI increments.^ This mean LOA score exceeds the 
average aspirational levels reported by Sewell and his associates 
(Sewell et al., 1970) for each of the six residential categories 
of ^Wisconsin male students. The mean leve] of fertility aspirations, 
was 3.1 children, which is comparable to national trends reported 
' by^lake (19^6-). The women reported a mean desired age, at marriage, 
of approximately 2l'.2 years. This^gure corresponds to the desired 
age of 20.5 reported fo1v Project Talent women (Bayer, 196^a, 1969b). 
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Inspection of the correlation matrix in Table 1 reveals fertil- 
ity in young adulthood to be associated with: (1) 'early marriage 
(.442), (2) younger desired age at marrilige (-.236), (3) lower levels 
of educational aspirations (-.239).' (4) larger families of origin 
(.221) and (5) lower parental socioeconomic backgrounds (-.148). 
Of special interest was the lack of the expected Relationship be- 
tween adolescent leve^ of fertility aspirations and actual fertil- 
ity in young, adulthood (-.048). Early timing of marriage, measured 
in terms of maHtal duration, was. also found to be associated with: 
(1) younger desired age at marriage (-.235), (2) lower levels of 
educational aspirations (-.301). and (3) lower parental socio- 
economic status (-.171 However, unlike fertility, marital timing 
'was not fouTd to be correlated with family of origin size. Ante- 
cedents of adolescent attitude formation, family of origin socio- 
e-conomic status and size; and significa^tHer encouragement,- 
were found to be correlated with both LOA and LEA,^ Surprisingly 
. only family size^vas significantly related to marital plans and, 
none of the^hree antecedents^ were correlated with levels^ of fertil- 
ity aspiration^. , 

Table 2 provides path coefficieois required for clarification 
Vo the above relationships and for evaluation of 'the paths of influ- 
' ence hypothesized by the Young Adult Procreation Model. The model 
explained 27.74 of the variation in fertility. Of the five ante- • 
cedents found to have significant zero order relationships with 
fertility, only ,three (MARR, SIB, MP) produced significant direct 
paths within the context'of the model. As might be expected, 
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marital duration exerted the greatest influence on fertility (.354); 
thus indicating the importance of early marriage and its antecedents 
in processes underlying feVtility in young adulthood. 

Directing attention to the path between fami ly of origin size 
-and fertility, it should be noted that the path coefficient (.219) 
does not substantially differyfrom the earlier reported simple corre- 
lation (.221).^ This small decline in effects- indicates that the 
influence of SIB on PERT was' largely independent of other influences 
in the model. Consequently, the complex of attitudihal influences 
(LO'A, LEA, MP, and LFA) did not mediate lh« effects of SIB. This 
finding, with- an additional caveat, seems .to support Duncan's con-r 

tention that prospective parents tend to recreate situations of 
their families of origin. As'S^-iwas not related to adolescent 

fertility desires, it could be argued that SIB's influence is de- 
layed and does not become manifest until the actual adoption of 
parental roles. ' 

The^ird variable having direct i'hfluence on fertility 
patterns was adol es cent ^marital plans, measured in terms of desired 
age at marriage. It has been anticipated that this influence would 
.be important in processes leading to fertility, in that MP v/ould 
indirectly influence PERT*. through timi ng- of marriage MRR) . This 
logic was partially supf^ted. SigiAficant paths werje found be- 
tween MP and mK^M-^&)) .and beJvv^SfeCMARR and' PERT (.354); indicat- 
ing an indirect defect of -.080. However ttjejjafor ^fluence of KP 
on PERT remained direct (-.201). This raises the thorny problem 
that^olescent desired age at' marriage also influenced fertility 



Independently of other vartables tn the model, particularly the 
actual timing of marriage. One possible explanation of this find- • 
ing is that inquires regardtog desired age at marriage required 
respondent^ to consider preferential- timing- of acceptance of adult * 
familial rolesv. It may then be that respondents broadly conceived 
of the married status as encompassing the rales of both spouse and 
parent, rather than perceiving the fprmer as potentially and tem- 
porally Independent of 'the later. Should this be the case, questions 
regarding desired timing of marriage may also tap ideals involving 
timing of procreation. 

The lack of Influence of adolescent fertility aspirations on 
actual levels of fertility deserves further'~comment in light of the 
above discussion. , While it might be argued that late adolescent 
fertility aspirations are unrealistic or nonrational, it could also 
be argued that s4ch aspirations are influential on levels of com- 
pleted fert11ityT5ut act independently of attitudes regarding timing 
of childbearing. Resolution of this question must await further 
observation of the panel as the women advance through their child- 
bearing years. None the less, present evidence suggests that 
levels of fertility in young adulthood are Influenced more by 
adolescent aspirations regarding timing of marriage than by adoles- 
cent aspirations regarding levels of fertility per se. ' 0 

Since timing of marriage (MARR) had the strongest and most 
imnediate effect upon fertility, it would follow that an under- 
standing of early fertility implicitly |nvolves the investigation 
of processes leading to early marriage.- Two attitudinal influences 
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wer^^^erved to exert signiftcant direct effects on MA'RR. The 
first of these, adolescent marital |>lans (MP), has been previously 
discussed in terms oi its indirect effects, through MARR,'on 
fertility. It would appear that women are able to translate, at 
least in part, adolescent marital timing desires into young adult 
behavior. The second attitudinal influence involved adolescent 
educational aspirations (LEA). The negative sign of the observed 
path coefficients (-.234) indicates both a delaying effect of LEA 
on marital timing, and through MARR, a small indirect effect of 
LEA (-.083) on early fertility. Several implications are suggested. 
In the first place, pursuit of post high school educational goals- 
may lead to marital postponement. Conversely, marital and parental 
statuses may be pursued early in adulthood in lieu of non-familial 
aspirations. In either case, through their effect on marital timing, 
educational aspirations indirectly influence fertility levels .of 
young adults. 

Having observed, the importance of educational and marital 
aspirations,. to early marriage and fertility, the next phase in the 
analysts was to investigate the formation of those attitudes. 
Only 4.6% of the variation in MP could be attributed to the in- 
fluence of its antecedents (SES, SIB and SOI). Of\he three prior, 
variables, the most important effect was the significant path - 
origina»ting in SIB (.217). Women from larger families tended to 
desire later marriage. This finding was surprising in that-SIB 
was previously observed to be directly associated with higher 
levels of early fertility. As a note of caution, it was just as 



plausible that the positive relationsjhip between SIB and MP repre- 
sents an afromaly of the Southern Youth data. Data on Latin Ameri- 
can women 20 to 50 years of age and c^f all marital .statuses have . » 
indicated very small negative simple ^orrelations, ranging from 
-.007 to -.091, for nine cities (Centr^o Latinoamericano de Demo- 
grafia and Community and Family Study Center, 1972, p. 116). 
However, the. present authors were unaware of reports on American 
women which allow additional comparisons. 

LEA, the second attitudinal -variable directly effecting marital 
timing, was found to be- significantly influenced by the three prior 
variables in the model (SES, SIB» and SOI). Together these explained 
33.6% of the variation in LEA. As had been posited in the construct- 
ion of the modeKthe formation of higher level educational desires 
was associated with higher parental status (SES), with smaller 
families of origip. (SIB), and with eilco'uragement for higher occupa- 
tional attainijient (SOI). It should also be noted that SES and SOI 
we re\ influential in'the formation of the^yther status attitude, LOA. 

- - , DISCUSSION 

Perhaps the most notevyorthy^inding which resulted from the analysis 
of the Young Adult Procreation Model was the general observation that 
young cidult marital and fertility behavior was influenced by such 
antecedents as' social origins and adolescent attitudes. This implies, ^. 
at the least, that an- adequate understanding of fertility involves 
consideration of influences originating early in the feminine 
socialization process. The formation of status ;and familial aspirations 
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durlv^g adolescence seemed to* play a central partt.in that process. 
Women^ who in adolescence expressed a younger desired age at marriage, 
tended to translate their aspirations into both early marriage 'and 
fertility. In addition, women who as adolescents desired higher levels 
of educational attainment were inclined to postpone both marriage 
and childbearing. From a populatfon policy, standpoint, this suggests 
that decisions of young women regarding marriage and fertility can 
be partially traced^ to development and socialization prior to aduljrtibod 
Therefore, the pre-marital period becomes a crucial focal point 
for intervention programs directed to fertil ity reduction and 
control. 

Interestingly, levels of fertility aspirations influenced neither 
the timing of marriage nor early fertility. These findings bring 
into question policy reconmendations that argue for the lo^siering of^ 
fertility desires as an approach to the reduction of population 
growth rates. It is at this point that our analysis tends to 
contradict extant literature which has general ly fo.und, using 
expost facto designs, that fertility desires were positively ^related . 
to fertility. The resolution of this divergence in findings^is ^ 
problematic. In expost-facto research the direction of the -'relation- , 
ship is unclear. Do women first develope procreation desires and- 
then attempt to have as many children as the/ want, or do they 
simply bring the'ir reported desires into line with the levels of 
fertility which they hrave already experienced? In using the Southern 
Youth data, however, equally difficult problems of interpretation 
we.re encountered.' Although the longitudinal design of the study 
eslablis^es the direction" of influence, the relationship was 
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between adolescent desires and "early" fertility rather than between 
desires and "completed" fertility. If we assume {hat the panel 
members plan to delay childbearing and sufficiently control fertility 
to that end, it is conceivable that adolescent desir&^ ultimately 
could be correlated with completed fertility; Unfortunately, there 
Is a lack of parallel, longitudinal data sets^jvhich could be used to 
establish the generality of the present findings. To our knowledge, 
only the study of engaged couples by Wesibff, -Mushier, and Kelly <1 957) 
provides information on the lorigitudi/ral relationship between 
desired~and actu^al fertility.^ l , 

Although the present study suggests that adolescent fertility 
desires are of dubious vei\lue as a t)olicy variable, -it does indicate 
other related 'influences which could prove effective in intervention 
strategies.. There is the simple conclusion that. timing of marriage 
is, an important antecedent of early fertility.^ Consequently, programs 
which would either i'ntentional ly or unintentional ly encourage the 
postponement /Of marriage would lead indirectly to the reduction of 
fertility. This argument can be extended to the attitudinal level 
by focusing on adolescent marital aspirations. The development of 
desires to manrj/ relatively late, or more generally, the prefer re^ 
timing of fcGeptance ^f marital roles, seemed to be an important 
'antecedent influential on both maritltl timing' and early fertility. ^ 
Programs that influence that variable may have greater impact an 
fertility than a direct approach/that emphasises fertility desires 
per se. . . . V ^ 

In adcfition to the formation of marital desires, aspirations 
for higher educational attainment also appeared to be a variable that 
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should be considered in population policy. It can be noted that 
the observed effectof educational aspirations on early. marriage - 
was in addition to the effects of marital plan's; the effects were , 
•additive and statistically independent: Aspirations for higher 
education encouraged the postpt)nement of marriage even when desires, 
for a relatively early marriage were held. It may be argued that 
the formation of simultaneous, desires for early marriage and high 
educational attainment constitutes an a^itudinal conflict for 
some women. For economic or other reasons, certain women may 
be unable to both marry and continue their education. The data 
suggest that in many instances women who hold such "contradictory" 
attitudes resolve them by postponement of marriage. ' 

Caution should ""be exercised in generalizations based on the findings 
of this study. Without comparable panel data from other. popul ations , 
it is impossible to determine if our estimates represent ^general 
processes, or if they are merely artifacts of the Southern Youth data 
set. It should also be recalled that the panel was drawn from non- 
m?Wolitian*white females in the South. The processes underlying 
marriage and fertility behavior of these women may substantially 
differ from those of women from metropol i tlan areas, from other regions, 
and-from other ethnic groups. There is, therefore, a need foi- additional 
research to determine the generality of the findings and 1^o £Xtend 
the analysis so as to more aatquately detail the processes underlying 
marriage and -fertility. 
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^ ^ FOOTNOTES 

1A random replacement procedure was used for mi^s-sing d^ata and uncodeable 
/t ... - • _ 

responses. ^ The number of replacements for each variable is reported in Tabte 

1. The procedure used was an adaptation of the NORM routine from the "Statis- 
Xtijcal Analysis System" (Service, 1972) using the means, variances, and legit- 
mate ranges from known data. This procedure had the advantage of replacing 
missing data without producing statistical biases in estimates of means or 
va^iances. Given the. importance of standard deviations to path analytic: ^ 
(Wright, 1934) and regression techniques , ^this procedure was deemed more 
desirable than either substitution of means or listwise deletion, Investi-" ^ 
gation of alternative approaches sfjch as computations based on correlation 
matrices (Nygreen, 1971) indicated 'that randditi substitution produced slightly 
more conservative results. , An appendix table is provided which reports the 
zero order correlation matrix using pairwise deletions and means and standard 
deviations before replacements in order for this decisioTi to be evaluaited.- 
2so as to distinguish between unmarried respondents and those married 
less than one year, all portions of y^rs_HeJf«- rounded t(f~the next higher 
whole- number. - , ^ 

Sjhe Young Adult Procreation Model (Figure 1)* analyses six correlations 
between^ residual influenees on the four additudinal variables ' (LOA, L^A, MP 
and LFA\. These correlations were: Corf- {R4R5)=. 384; Corr{R4R6)=-''^2; Corr 
(R4R7)=^.114; Corr{R5R6)=-220; Corr{R5R7)=,183; and Corr{R6R7)=.013. An 
adequate interpretation of these correlations exceeds both the intended scope 
of and the data available for this' article.. Residuals correlations can be 



Interpreted in numerous ways^e.g. , as an Indication of a common InfluenceCs) 
external to the model or as an Indication of systematic measurement error. 
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